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Memoir of Robert Barclay. 


(Continued from page 354.) 


In 1682, Robert Barclay was appointed | 
Governor of East Jersey, in North America, 
by the proprietors of that province, among 
whom was his particular friend the Earl of 
Perth. The King confirmed the appointment 
of Robert Barclay ; and the royal commission 
states, that ‘such are his known fidelity and 
capacity, that he has the government during 
life; but no other governor after him shall 
have it longer than for three years.” Besides 
being constituted Governor and Proprietor, 
Barclay had also allotted to him 5,000 acres 
of land above his proprietory share, to bestow 
upon others at his pleasure. Notwithstanding 
these privileges and inducements, offered to 
secure his acceptance of this appointment, all 
of which were secured to him and his family 
by royal signature, he was unwilling to quit 
his native country, and only availed himself 
of the power with which he was invested, of | 
sending a deputy, in the person of Gawen| 
Laurie, a merchant of London. -His two bro- | 
thers afterwards went to settle there, the young- 
est of whom died on the passage. He was) 


an amiable youth of exemplary life and con-| 





versation, and an acceptable preacher amongst 
the Friends. 

Let us now return, for a few moments, to 
David Barclay, the father of the Apologist, 
by this time far advanced in years, and behold 
how in him was fulfilled the language of Holy 
Writ, “ Mark the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
After undergoing various indignities and im- 
prisonments, besides those related in the early 
part of this memoir, he passed the latter part 
of his days, mostly unmolested by persecution, 


on his estate at Ury, enjoying the tranquillity | ye are Christ’s disciples, if ye love one an- 


of a country life, after many years of hard- 
ship and trial; possessing also the esteem of 
all who knew him, but, above all, that inesti- 
mable treasure, “the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, and which alone is 
able to keep the heart and mind through Jesus 
Christ.” He died in great peace and resigna- 
tion, in 1686, full of hope and immortality. 
His triumphant end is recorded in “ Piety 
Promoted.” 

Robert Barclay has preserved an affecting 
account of the death of his father in the third 
volume of his works, from which it appears 





SEVENTH-DAY, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1852. NO. 46. 
he suffered from a fever for about two wecks,| servant depart in peace, Into thy hands, O 
during which time he evinced a quiet, con-| Father, | commit my soul, spirit, and body. 
tented mind, freely resigned to the will of|Thy will, O Lord, be done on earth, as it is 
God; he also gave several striking testimo-|in heaven.” 

nies to the Truth, and to the love of God,} ‘These sentences,” says Robert Barclay, 
‘shed abroad in his heart by the Holy |“ he spoke by short intervals, one after an- 
Ghost.” Not once during the course of his| other, and fell asleep, like a lamb, in remark- 
illness, though at times his sufferings were | able quietness and calmness.” 

great, was he heard to murmur, or betray any On the 12th of the month called October, 
symptom of impatience. Only on one occa-| 1686, his body was borne to a new burial- 
sion did he, under a sense of extreme weak-| place on his estate, selected for the purpose 
ness, evince a feeling that seemed like a fear| by himself; having, in perfect health, some- 
of death, whilst uttering the words “Iam going|time before his death, ordered the manner 
now.” But if there were a moment’s natural | of his interment by a writing under his own 
shrinking from the approach of “ the king of | hand. 

terrors,” it was checked as soon as felt, for he} Robert Barclay only survived his father 
immediately added, “but I shall go to the|about four years, which were not marked 
Lord, and be gathered to many of my bre-| with many instances of public action, Much 
thren, who are gone before me, and to my |of this time appears to have been passed in 
dear son !” alluding to his youngest son David, | tranquillity, and in the bosom of his family. 
who died at sea about a year before, on his| Yet he was frequently engaged in the affairs 
voyage to East Jersey. of the Society, in furtherance of which he was 

A physician that attended him, coming near} several times in London, where he made use 
him, he took him by the hand, saying, ‘Thou | of his influence at court, in endeavouring to 
wilt bear me witness, that in all this exercise, | obtain some amelioration of the circumstances 
[ have not been curious to tamper nor to pam-| which more peculiarly oppressed his brethren 
per the flesh.” He answered, “ Sir, I can| in religious profession. 
bear witness, that you have always minded| In 1687, he visited Edinbro’, in company 
the better and more substantial part, and re-| with Viscount Arbuthnot and his lady, daugh- 
joice to see the blessed end the Lord is bring-| ter to the Earl of Sutherland, who went with 
ing you to.” He replied, “It is the Zife of | him from thence to London, On this occa- 
righteousness that we bear testimony to, and|sion he presented to the king an address of 
not to an empty profession!” Then he called | acknowledgment from the general meeting of 
several times, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, Come!—)|Friends at Aberdeen. He also visited the 
Come!” and again, “*My hope is in the) seven bishops then confined in the Tower for 
Lord !” having refused to distribute, in the respective 

A very short time previous to his death, | dioceses, the king’s declaration for liberty of 
‘some Friends from Aberdeen came to see | conscience ; and for having represented to the 
him. He took them by the hand, and said | king the grounds of their objection to the mea- 
several times, they were come at a seasonable| sure. The popular opinion was in favour of 
opportunity, After a few words had been | the bishops: yet the former severities of some 
| spoken, and one of the Friends had prayed,|of that order against dissenters, particularly 
ending in praises, he held up his hands and | against Friends, occasioned some reflections 
said, ** Amen! Amen! forever!” on them. 

Afterwards, when they stood looking at| We are informed by a celebrated historian, 
|him, he said, “ How precious is the love of|that “from his youth, William Penn was the 
| God among his children, and ¢heir love one to| intimate friend and occasional adviser of 
| another ! Thereby shall all men know that| James I!.” Robert Barclay was likewise the 
personal friend of this monarch, who had oc- 
casionally listened to them both in their min- 





other! How precious it is to see brethren 
dwell together in love! My love is with you | istry at large meetings for worship held in the 
—I leave it among you.” country. It was in the early part of the me- 

About eight at night, several Friends stand-|morable year 1688, that Barclay made his 
ing about the bed, he, perceiving some of them | last journey to the metropolis, where he stay- 
to weep, said, “‘ Dear Friends, all mind the|ed the whole of the summer, visiting and 
inward man ; heed not the outward. There | serving his Friends to the utmost of his power. 
is One that doth regard—the Lord of Hosts is| According to his custom, he paid a visit to 
his name.” the king. He was accompanied to London 

After he heard the clock strike three in the | by his brother-in-law, Sir Ewen Cameron ; 
morning, he said, ** Now the time comes!” | and he also took with him on this occasion, 
and a little after, he was heard to say,|his eldest son Robert, then only 16 years of 
* Praises, praises, to the Lord! Let now thy | age, but “ devoted to religion,” and introduced 
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him to the Court at Windsor, where he re-|an account for all those talents which have 


mained a considerable time, being much 
caressed,* 

Barclay’s chief motive in visiting London | 
this time, was to assist in bringing to a termi- | 
nation a difference existing between the Duke | 
of Gordon and Sir Ewen Cameron, which, by | 
the king’s interposition, was happily accom- | 
plished. 

Before Barclay quitted London, the Revo- | 
tion was prepared, and he now took his final 
leave of James II., for whose misfortunes he | 
was much concerned, and with whom he had | 
several times been engaged in serious discourse, | 
respecting the position of affairs at that crisis. 
Sitting with the king near a window, (proba-| 


| 
} 
| 


bly one of those bay windows which Bacon | 
terms “pleasant retiring places for confer- 
ence,”) no other person being present, the 
king looked out, and observed, that the wind 
was fair for the Prince of Orange to come 
over. Barclay replicd, “It was hard that no| 
expedient could be found to satisfy the people.” | 
The king declared “he would do anything 
becoming a gentlemen, except parting with 
liberty of conscience, which he never would 
while he lived.” 

After this interview, which immediately 
preceded the downfall of the Stuart race of 
kings, Barclay left London, and returned to 
Ury, spending the remaining two years of his 
life chiefly at home in the quiet of his family, 
being favoured with the enjoyment of great 
domestic comfort. There his mild and ami- 
able virtues found their happiest sphere of ex- 
ercise, and he enjoyed the highest esteem of 
all his neighbours. In his wife, who survived 
him many years, he appears to have had all 
that his heart could desire, and they were 
greatly blessed in the hopeful character of 
their children, 





| 
| 





* It would appear that the Barclays continued to 
maintain an intimacy at court. It is known that 
David Barclay, a grandson of the Apologist, and who 
died in London in 1769, in his 88th year, had the| 
[satisfaction] of entertaining in his house, in Cheap- 
side, three successive monarchs, George 1., IL., IIL, 
when, on their accession to the throne, they favoured 
the city with their presence. From David Barclay’s 
windows the sovereigns witnessed the procession pre- 
vious to dining with the mayor and citizens at Guild 
Hall, on “Lord Mayor’s Day.” 

(To be concluded.) 
—S— 

Meetings,—and temptations there —* I have 
sometimes thought that when the attendance of 
meetings for the worship of the Supreme Being, 
is accompanied with inconvenience or danger, 
it serves rather as a spur to prompt us to 
diligence when there, that our labour and 
pains may not prove wholly in vain. A care- 
ful watch over the mind, is as necessary for 
our final preservation, as over our actions, If 
the inside is polluted, the outside can hardly 
be kept clean ; and that disposition to ramb- 
ling thoughts, which we so frequently find, 
when gathered under the pretence of inward 
worship, requires the greatest care to be speed- 
ily checked, otherwise the important end for 
which we profess to be met, will not only be 
frustrated, but the hours thus negligently 


been committed to our care, and every man 


—_—-— 
For * The Friend.” 
A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, 
BY PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, 
(Continued from page 355.) 

‘The first time I met with the Venus Lizard 
was on the Bluefields Ridge. . . . . One day 
in February, having ascended the ridge with 
a companion, my attention was arrested by a 
Lizard about a foot long, and of a lively green 


|colour, on the trunk of a small tree, head 


downward, intently watching our motions as 
we stood near, My young friend suggested 
the possibility of capturing it by slipping a 
noose over its head, while its attention was 
engaged by whistling. I laughingly proceed- 
ed to try the spell; and having made a noose 
of small twine, which I tied to the end of a 
switch, I gently walked towards him, whistling 
a lively tune. To my astonishment he allow- 
ed me to slip the noose over his head, merely 
glancing his bright eye at the string as it 
passed, J jerked the switch; the music ceas- 
ed; and the green-coated forester was sprawl- 
ing in the air, dangling, greatly to his annoy- 
ance, at the end of my string. He was very 
savage, biting at everything near; presently 
his colour began to change from green to 
blackish, till it was of an uniform bluish black 
with darker bands on the body, and a brown- 
ish black on the tail: the only trace of green 
was just around the eyes. I carefully secured, 
without injuring him, and brought him home 
in the collecting-basket, into which I had no 
sooner put him, than he fiercely seized a piece 
of linen in his teeth, and would not let it go 
for several hours. I transferred him to a 
wired cage, linen and all; and at length he 
suddenly let go his hold, and flew wildly about 
the cage, biting at anything presented to him. 
At night I observed him vividly green as at 
firs! ; a token, as I presumed, that he had in 
some measure recovered his equanimity.” 


THE WATER-WITHE. 

‘From Shrewsbury I went a little way into 
the woods to see the Coulter-Spring, a stream 
so named, A walk of half a mile through the 
tall and dark forest brought me to a wild 
rocky defile, in the bottom of which the stream 
ran. In the rains this is a roaring, impetuous 
torrent, and must be wildly magnificent ; at 
this time it was romantic enough, though in 
another way. ‘The water was dwindled by 
the parching weather, until it no longer form- 
eda stream, but lay in calm, glassy pools, 
bounded by the huge, angular masses of black 
rock that lay in confused disorder in the ra- 
vine. ‘Tiny threads of water trickled from 
one reservoir to another, and produced a tink- 
ling music, sufficiently audible in the deep 
silence of the woods. ‘The lofty trees that 
shot up their straight branchless stems all 
around, were reflected in the dark pools with 
perfect outline ; not a bird, not an insect was 
visible ; the obscurity, the stillness, and the 





passed, will rise against us, at the great day 


of condemnation, when we shall be called to| felt a sort of relief at again breaking out into 


silence gave a gloomy awe to the scene, and | 


| the sunny fields of Shrewsbury. In this ob. 


scure glen the friend who acted as my guide 


| will receive a reward according to his works.” | pointed out the Water-Withe (Vitzs Indica), 


1a valuable plant, for the resource it affords to 
thirsty travellers. A long twisted stem, much 
like that of the common Grape-Vine, and 
about as thick as one’s wrist, was hanging 
down from one tree to another; with a stroke 
of his heavy knife he cut this in two, and 
| putting one extremity to my mouth, bade me 
drink, A copious supply of fluid instantly 
flowed from it, which I should not have dis- 
tinguished from pure cold water, A junk ofa 
yard long, it is said, will yield a pint; and 
lives have been saved by the seasonable sup. 
ply of this plant, when travellers have lost 
their way in the woods, and have been fainting 
with thirst.” 
THE BAMBOO, 

*¢ Humboldt, if I mistake not, has mentioned 
the Bamboo as standing pre-eminent among the 
features which distinguish tropical from Euro- 
pean scenery. It is an object which once 
seen can never be forgotten, especially when 
growing in those isolated clumps that look 
like tufts of ostrich plumes magnified to colos- 
sal dimensions. A thousand of these noble 
reeds, standing in close array, each four or 
five inches in diameter, and rising in erect 
dignity to the height of forty feet, and all 
waving their tufted summits in diverging 
curves, moved by every breeze,—form indeed 
a magnificent spectacle. Growing in the most 
rocky situations, the Bamboo is frequently 
planted in Jamaica on the very apex of those 
conical hills which form so remarkable a fea- 
ture in the landscape of the interior, and to 
which its noble tufts form a most becoming 
crown, But it is scattered over all kinds of 
situations, from these elevated summits to the 
green plains that border the sea. On the 
steep sides of the mountains it is applied toa 
singular use, the preservation of the roads, 
which are cut in zigzag lines upon the rocky 
face of the mountains. The gradual disinte- 
gration of the exterior edge of such a road by 
the influence of the weather, and the wear 
caused by travelling, would soon destroy its 
level, and necessitate the cutting of it afresh. 
To prevent this, it is found sufficient to lay 
down lengths of green Bamboo just below the 
edge of the road, along the mountain side, and 
cover them with earth. ‘These germinate at 
every joint, roots strike into the earth, binding 
it firmly, and a rampart of young shoots 
springs up, which, increasing every year in 
number and size, effectually prevent the 
crumbling away of the edge, and by throwing 
their feathery arches over the road, form 
beautiful green avenues, under whose grateful 
shadow the traveller may journey for miles, 
and scarcely feel the toil of the steep ascent. 
These avenues are called Bamboo walks, and 
their appearance is so peculiar, that they can 
be recognized at a great distance, almost as 
far as the surface of the mountain-side can 
itself be seen. ‘There is one on the side of 





the Luana mountains above the picturesque 
estate of Grand Vale, a small one about half 
way up the acclivity of Bluefields mountain, 
and a much more extensive one near Haddo, 
on the road from Savanna-le-Mar to Montego 
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Bay, on the other side of the Island. Some 
small but interesting clumps are growing in 
Bluefields pasture, which wave their plumes 
over the romantic little river that meanders 
through it. A beautiful contrivance connected 
with the growth of the Bamboo has been fre- 
quently noticed, but I may be excused for 
mentioning it again, for its interest ; especially 
as, in my own independent observations, it 
had excited my admiration, Any one looking 
ata dense Bamboo clump, the polished rigid 
stems standing but a foot, or even less, apart, 
and each bristling with stiff branches shooting 
out horizontally in every direction,—would 
ask, “* How is it possible for fresh stems to 
rear themselves through such a labyrinth of 
crossed and re-crossed branches? Surely 
their side shoots would catch some of these 
horizontal rods before the stem was well out 
of the ground, and either be broken off while 
young and tender, or be irreparably distorted!” 
Yet we never see such distortion; each stem 
bears its whorls of horizontal branches, and 
each branch finds its place among its fellows, 
adding to the maze, and apparently to the 
impenetrability. 

“ The contrivance, however, which obviates 
all difficulty is most simple. The new stem 
shoots up from the root-stock and attains its 
lofty stature, before a single lateral branch has 
budded. In this simple form its sharp top and 
polished surface find no difficulty in threading 
the crossed branches; and when once its ele- 
vation is gained, the lateral branches find their 
horizontal course no less unresisted. I have} 
seen in the dense clump at Bluefields, in the 
middle of July, vigorous shoots of the present 
year, fully three inches in diameter, and from 
twenty to thirty feet high, without the least | 
trace of a lateral shoot. 

“The appearance of such a growing stem | 
is singularly beautiful. The delicate green 
hue, set off by the smoothness and even polish | 
of the surface, the swelling joints at regular 
intervals, the cylindrical internodes, and the | 
uniform thickness of the whole, strike the mind | 
with an emotion of pleasure, the slenderness | 
conveying the idea of elegance without weak- 
ness, The basal part of every joint is partly | 
inclosed in dark brown triangular sheaths, 
having a hairy or downy surface; and these 
increase in number, and are closer together 
towards the summit of the shoot, where the | 
joints are still extending: the contrast of col- | 
our and of surface between the woolly brown | 
sheath and the polished vivid green of the 
reed adds to the beauty of the whole.” 





THE MANGROVE, 


“Eminently characteristic of a tropical 
shore is the dense belt of Mangrove bushes 
with which it is in many places lined. To 
an European it is a strange sight to see a 
grove of trees growing actually out of the 
sea, and his admiration is not diminished 
when he examines more closely the structure 
of these singular plants, The extensive mo- 
tass at Crab-pond Point, a flat of fetid mud over 
Which the tide flows daily, is closely covered 
with Mangroves. The trunk of every tree 
springs from the union of a number of slender 
arches, each forming the quadrant of a circle, 











whose extremities penetrate into the mud. inhabit the mud, and the facilities for roosting 


These are the roots of the tree, which always 
shoot out in this arched form, often taking a 
regular curve of six feet in length before they 
dip into the mud, The larger ones send out 
side shoots which take the same curved form 


at right angles; and thus by the crossing of 


the roots of neighbouring trees, and of the 


subordinate roots of each, a complex array-of 


arches is produced, on which one may secure- 
ly walk for hundreds of yards, probably in 
some places for miles, about eighteen inches 
above the mud or above the surface of the 
water when the tide is in. The average 
thickness of these natural bows is about an 
inch, and if stretched straight, they would 
hardly support the weight of a man; but 
their vaulted form greatly increases their 
strength, and though they frequently swerve a 
little under the foot, I never knew one to 
break, 

“On the branches overhead, depending 
from the tips of the twigs, we see the no less 
curious seeds. Each is a long club-shaped 
body with a bulbous base and a slender point 
more or less drawn out. They germinate 
and grow while attached to the parental twig ; 
those which hang near the water gradually 
lengthen until the tip reaches the mud, which 
it penetrates, and thus it roots itself; those 
which depend from the higher branches, after 
growing for a while, drop, and then sticking 
in the mud, throw out rootlets from one end 
and leaves from the other. 
growth, the roots gradually assume the arch- 
ed form, and raise the common centre or base 
of the trunk considerably above the soil. 

“ The foliage of the Mangrove is dense and 
leathery, and the aspect of the swamps in 
which it grows sombre and dismal in the ex- 
treme, The sea-water which flows among 
the roots, though clear, is frequently of a dark 
brown colour, like strong beer ; putrid exhala- 
tions continually arise from the daily exposed 
mud, which, being prevented from dispersion 
by the density of the foliage, load the air in 
these situations with poisonous miasmata, that 
frequently form the prolific source of disease 
and death, 

“There seems to be a continual encroach- 
ment of the land upon the sea in certain parts 
of the coast by the agency of this tree. The 
Mangrove growing irregularly projects its 
sombre shrubberies into the sea in capes and 
points, inclosing little bays: which by the 
gradual growth of the encircling points, by- 
and-by become lagoons, or shallow salt-lakes. 
On the sheltered expanse of these beautiful 
but treacherous lakes, the seeds of the sur- 
rounding groves begin to root, and presently 
we see rising here and there rounded clumps 
of Mangroves, like little wooded islets spotting 
its broad bosom. ‘These continually increase 
in extent, approach each other, and in the 
course of years unite into a continuous grove. 

“The unbroken silence and sheltered re- 
tirement of these lagoons offer temptations to 
wading birds, of which they are not slow to 
avail themselves, The shallowness of the 
water, which often does not exceed eight or 
ten inches in depth over a surface of many 
acres, the abundance of marine animals that 











In the process of 








and incubation presented by the arching roots 
and spreading branches everywhere around, 
enable these semi-aquatic fowl to pass their 
lives here in security and content. The timid 
Water-rail, which from its size, its form and 
colour, and its habits, so much resembling 
those of a pullet, has received the appellation 
of the Mangrove Hen (Rallus longirostris), 
may frequently be seen slowly running over 
the vaulted roots, or hurrying through the 
shallow water from the shelter of one clump to 
another, or wading about, picking up the small 
crabs on which it habitually feeds. Many of 
the little Gambets and Sand-pipes ( Tringe 
and Totani) also run about here, and occa- 
sionally that very curious bird the Rosy Stilt 
(Himantopus nigricollis), whose enormous 
length of leg so eminently fits it for such situ- 
ations, The Scarlet Ibis and Roseate Spoon- 
bill are said sometimes to exhibit their brilliant 
plumage in these dark recesses, though I never 
met with either: and many of the Ardeade, 
from the little Yellow Bittern, and the elegant 
Egrets, both blue and white, to the Great 
White Heron with its sweeping plumes of 
snowy whiteness, and the still larger Herodias, 
rivalling the stature of man, are commonly to 
be found here. One of these, the Crab-catch- 
er, Night-raven, or Qua-bird (Nycticorar 
Americanus), is peculiarly characteristic of 
these sombre solitudes ; for though its jealous 
wariness precludes it from being often seen, 
its hoarse voice, loud, sudden and startling, 
not infrequently surprises the benighted trav- 
eller as he passes near their obscure depths,” 
(To becontinued.) 
—_E 
For “ The Friend.’* 


Display of Divine Power, 


During the civil wars that preceded the rise 
of Friends, many sincere persons were bent to 
seek after the Lord, and to wait upon him in 
fasting and earnest supplication ; in which, one 
says, “they were accepted, and had many 
times the seal of his presence and power 
among them.” ‘This state was soon followed 
by a great desolation. The enemy drew 
many from the feeling of the inward power of 
religion, into disputations about forms of wor- 
ship and church government. This turned 
the mind from feeding on its proper nourish. 
ment, and their spiritual life decayed, while 
knowledge and subtlety in the natural under- 
standing increased. The upright-hearted miss. 
ing of the Divine life where they had once en- 
joyed it, were scattered up and down seeking 
for it, and those who remained in the mere 
exercise of their own wisdom, became dry, 
barren, and contentious, and lost the sweet. 
ness, meekness and love which they had once 
known, Oh, the death and formality, the 
darkness and misery of this state! and the 
pain of those hearts where life had been stir. 
ring, who now felt the want of the living God. 
Had not the Lord pitied his people in this 
state, and appeared to them in life and power, 
which this great desolation made way far, they 
must have been cast away, for death had pre. 
vailed over the generality, and life was expir- 
ing in the single-hearted, 
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This appears to have been the condition of 
professing Christians in England previous to 
Friends being sent forth. The arising of the 
Lord’s power, which was manifested to some 
whom he had kept waiting for him in this 
time of distress, was precious. His appear- 
ance was very glorious to them, to whom he 
opened the state of the different professors, 
and gave them the everlasting Gospel to 
preach, bidding them go forth to gather people 
into his fold, and promising them that his 
Spirit and power should go with them, One 
of these writers remarks, “* Who can utter 
what the glory of this light was, in its shining 
in their hearts! How welcome to their weary 
souls, how pleasant to the eye of their spirits, 
how demonstrative and satisfactory to their 
hearts! Oh! the joy of that day, surely it 
can never be forgotten by them, wherein they 
sensibly felt the pouring down of the Spirit of 
life upon them, their hearts gathered into the 
bosom of eternal rest, their souls and bodies 
sanctified and set apart for the Lord and his 
service.” 

That by which the Lord wrought in their 
ministry, was not by preaching any new thing, 
but by directing te a principle of life and pow- 
er, the seed of the kingdom which Christ 
compared to a grain of mustard-seed, which 
God had already hid in every man’s heart, 
and which was to be known by its Divine 
nature and light, turning against and reprov- 
ing sin, They testified that this was the 
means the Lord of heaven and earth had cho- 
sen to bring his sons and daughters into the 
power and glory of his life. But “ what heart 
can receive this, what eye can see any beauty | 
in this, but that which the Lord toucheth and 
openeth,” 

Respecting those whom the Lord prepared 
and sent on this great mission, the same writer | 
speaks of “ the contemptibleness of these ves- 
sels, which he chose to fill with this treasure, 
and Jet forth this dispensation of life through. 
They were,” he says, ‘for the most part, 
mean as to the outward; young country lads, 
of no deep understanding, or ready expression ; 
but very fit to be despised everywhere by the 
wisdom of man, and only to be owned in the 
power of that life wherein they came forth. 
How ridiculous was their manner of coming 
forth and appearance to the eye of man!| 
About what trivial circumstances, habits, ges- | 
tures and things, did they seem to lay great | 
weight, and make matters of great moment! | 
How far did they seem from being acquainted | 
with the mysteries and depths of religion !| 
Their chief preaching was repentance, and 
about a light within, and of turning to that, 
and proclaiming the great and terrible day of | 
the Lord to be at hand ; wherein,” he says, “I | 





confess my heart exceedingly despised them, | 





treasury, and mere words uttered in the will 
of man, is of great consequence both to the 
preservation of a living ministry, and also for 
the health and soundness of the body. Asa 
means of keeping these humble preachers from 
erring, the writer says, ‘“‘They were very 
sensible of their own weakness and unfitness 
for the great work wherein the Lord had hon- 
oured them, and of their inability to reason 


with man; and so in the fear and watch of 


their spirits, they kept close to their testimony, 
and to the movings of his power, not mattering 


to answer or satisfy the reasoning part of 


man, but singly minding the reaching to, and 
raising of that, to which their testimony was 
[directed].” 

The blessing which God gave to this his 
dispensation of life in their hands, was very 
extraordinary. ‘How did the Lord prosper 
them in gathering his scattered wandering 
sheep into the fold of rest! How did their 
words drop like dew, and refresh the hungry 
thirsty souls! How did they reach to the life 
in those to whom they ministered, raising up 
that which lay [as] dead in the grave, to give 
a living testimony to the living voice of God 
in them! How did they batter the wisdom 
and reasonings of man, making the loftiness 
thereof to stoop and bow! Eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, what the 
power of life hath wrought through them, in 
the hearts and consciences of those who long- 
ed after, and watched for the Lord. Oh, the 


breathings and meltings of soul, the sense of | 
the living presence of God, the subjecting of 


the heart to the Lord, the weakening of the 
powers of darkness, the clear shining of the 
light of life in the heart, and the sweet run- 
ning of the pure streams thereof in the enlight- 
ed souls, which has often been known and 


sealed to from the powerful appearance of 


God in their ministry! Indeed, when I have 
considered these things, and narrowly marked 
them in my converse with them, I have been 
often forced to cry out concerning them, 
Truly here is man very weak and contempiti- 
ble, but God very glorious and powerful. 
When at any time I looked on the man, I was 
hardly able to forbear disdaining them; but 
on the other hand, when the eye of my spirit 
beheld the power and glory of the Lord in 
them, I could hardly forbear over-esteeming 
and exalting them.” 

When we compare the lukewarmness of the 
present day, with the earnestness after hea- 
venly treasure, and the answer of the prayers 


in exalting and spreading the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in the earth. 


et 


LONDON EPISTLE. 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held 
in London, by adjournments from the 19th 
of the Fifth month to the 28th of the same, 
anclusive, 1852; to the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings of Friends in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends,— 

Our coming together at this time has been 
to our spiritual refreshment, and to the confir. 
mation of our faith. We are bound to ac. 
knowledge with thanksgiving, that, notwith. 
standing all our unworthiness, our gracious 
Lord has, as we humbly trust, been mercifully 
pleased to own us by his presence, and to 
grant us renewed tokens of his love and care, 
Under the sense of his unmerited mercy, we 
offer you the word of apostolic salutation, 
“Grace and peace be multiplied unto you 
through the knowledge of God, and of Jesus 
our Lord.” (2 Peter, i. 2.) 

Unto you that believe, saith the Apostle, 
Christ is precious, (1 Peter, ii. 7.) It is the 
experimental sense of this in themselves, and 
one with another, that constitutes the fellow- 
ship of the saints. By nature fellow-partakers 
in the effects of the fall, dead in trespasses 
and in sins, it is as He has quickened them 
by his Spirit to abhor and to forsake their 
sins, as He has given them to know Him to 
be their Passover, sacrificed for them, bring- 
ing them nigh unto God through his precious 
blood, that they have become brethren in the 
adoption ; in the blessed and endearing rela- 
tionship of the children of God, Rooted and 
built up in Christ, He is felt to be the alone 
source and centre of their unity. (1 Cor. 
iNet) 

Wherefore, beloved brethren, ye who, in 
| the largeness of the Father's love, are in any 
measure partakers of the heavenly calling, let 
it be the frequent engagement of your souls in 
deep reverence and humility, to “ consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession, 
|Christ Jesus.” (Heb. iii. 1.) The promised 
Messiah, He to whom all preceding dispensa- 
tions had pointed, and in whom they were 
ended and fulfilled, He who was with God and 
was God (John i. 1, 14, 18), the Word who hath 
declared to man Him that is invisible, even 
He was made flesh, and dwelt amongst men. 
Though He was rich, yet for our sakes He 





put up by those devoted men, we may well) became poor; veiling, in the form of a ser- 
inquire on our own account, Where is the | vant, the brightness of his glory, that through 
Lord God of Elijah, who wrought so marvel- | Him, the kindness and love of God toward 
lously for their deliverance from the thraldom| man might appear, in a manner every way 
of sin, and then made them his instruments in| suited to our wants and finite capacities. 


and cannot wonder that any wise man, or sect the gathering of thousands to the Truth. Hu-|(Phil. ii. 7.) His righteous precepts were 


of professors did, or do yet despise them.” | 


And may not the simple, practical ministry, 
which is not embellished with the wisdom of 
words, be despised and set at nought in this 
day, even by some of the same society? The 
ear which has been divinely opened to hear, 
trieth words as the mouth tasteth meat, T'o 
be enabled to make a true discrimination be- 
tween that which the Lord furnishes from his 


man devices to add to our numbers, or to gain | illustrated and confirmed by his own holy 
us a name among men, for our benevolent|example. He went about doing good; for us 
and philanthropic doings, will not spread | He endured sorrow, hunger, thirst, weariness, 
the blessed Truth or gather souls to God.| pain; unutterable anguish of body and of soul 
Nothing but the effectual workings of the|even unto death; and was “in all points 
same Divine power that puts down sin, and|tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
sanctifies the soul, and causes it to bring|(Heb. iv. 15.) Thus humbling Himself that | 


forth the fruits of the Spirit, will draw seek-| we might be exalted, He emphatically recog: | 
ing souls to us, and make us instrumental’ nized the duties and the sufferings of huma: 
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nity as among the means whereby, through | The public worship of Almighty God is en-| Gospel, but in uprightness and faithfulness 
the obedience of faith, we are to be disciplined | joined upon us, as an acknowledgment of our | unto the Lord. 


for heaven ; sanctifying them to us by Himself | love to Him and of our dependence upon Him; 


performing and enduring them, and as the 
* Forerunner,” (Heb, vi. 20,) at once plainly 
marking and consecrating for his followers, 
the path in which they must tread. But not 


only in these blessed relations must the Lord | 


Jesus be ever precious to his people. Exalted 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, in Him has 
been revealed a Redeemer at once able to 
suffer and almighty to save; an High Priest, 
‘touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
(Heb. iv. 15,) who, having made reconcilia- 
tion for our sins by the offering up of Himself 
once for all, “is gone into heaven,” (1 Pet. 
iii. 22,) there to appear, our Mediator and 
Advocate, in the presence of God. (Heb. ix. 
24.) 

Beloved Friends ! how high and holy is our 
vocation in being called by the name, and in- 
vited to the service of such a Saviour, And 
whilst we take comfort in believing that He is 
indeed precious to the souls of many, fervent 
are our desires for ourselves and for you, that 
as we advance in life we may in all things be 
more and more growing up into Him who is 
the Head. But we have had renewedly to feel 
that it is only as the heart is, in very truth, 
quickened by the Spirit of the Lord, that any 
can be made truly alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ. There is not one amongst us, 
whatever be the advantages of his education, 
the amiableness of his disposition, or his ad- 
vancement in refinement and intelligence, there 
is not one of us to whom, in his natural state, 
the language of our adorable Redeemer may 
not be addressed, “ Ye must be born again.” 
(John iii. 7.) These are words of univer- 
sal and perpetual application; in them is set 
forth that work of the Holy Spirit in the con- 
version and sanctification of the heart, that 
renewing in the spirit of our minds, (Ephes. 
iv. 23,) by which we may every one of us be 
made as “ lively stones” (1 Pet. ii. 5,) in that 
spiritual house in which the Lord Himself de- 
lights to dwell. 

To you, dear friends, who are in the posi- 
tion of parents, the condition in the sight of 
the Lord of your beloved offspring, is unspeak- 
ably important. Shrink not, we entreat you, 
from your solemn responsibilities, Remem- 
ber that your children are born for eternity : 
and let it be your great concern to lead them 
to the Saviour, that they may be early trained 
to bear his yoke, and be prepared for an inhe- 
ritance in his kingdom. Let not their wills 
be unsubjected, but keep your right places; 
ruling your households in the fear of God and 
in the authority of his love. Be tenderly 
watchful that his holy name may be sanctified 
among them through your conversation and 
example, Seek for opportunities to instruct 
them in the Truth as it is in Jesus, and be 
especially concerned that the disciplining of 
their hearts in righteousness, may be steadily 
going forward. And, under a deep sense of 
the importance of these duties, may your 
prayers unto God be fervent for that wisdom 
and help which will not fail to be found suffi- 
cient for all the needs of those who honestly 
trust in Him, 


The recent proceedings in Parliament on 
and we regard the occasions which, in the| the subject of re-organizing a militia through- 
economy of the church, are provided for this | out the kingdom, have introduced this meeting 
solemn duty, as precious opportunities for| into deep religious exercise. The whole sys- 
waiting upon the Lord that we may be taught| tem of war is so directly at variance, not only 
by Him; for the exercise of spiritual gifts in| with the plain precepts of our Lord, but with 
the ability which He giveth, and for the| the whole spirit of his Gospel, that any attempt 
strengthening of the bond of Christian fellow-|to bring under its influence those who are 
ship, by a mutual participation in those strong | engaged in the ordinary peaceful occupations 
consolations which are in Christ Jesus our|of life, cannot but awaken painful apprehen- 
Lord. The meetings established amongst us| sion, Our testimony against the bearing of 
in the middle of the week, present advantages | arms being grounded upon the supreme autho- 
peculiarly important to us for the enjoyment| rity of the Lord Jesus, we have had afresh to 
of all these blessed privileges. We could | feel that, in maintaining it, our strength and 
wish that it were in our power to bring those | safety consist in drawing very near unto Him, 
amongst us, who absent themselves from these | and in seeking to live under the government 
meetings, to a sense of the loss which they|of his Spirit. May it be the engagement of 
are themselves sustaining, and which they are| our souls, so to witness the peace of God to 
in danger of entailing upon their offspring.| rule in our own hearts, that not relying on 
Can it be, dear friends, that your peace can| fleets or armies, but in simple trust in the 
vonsist with such neglect? or is it not rather a| Lord Almighty, this important Christian prin- 
symptom that the health of the soul lan-| ciple may be upheld by us in godly sincerity, 
guishes? that its salvation is with you a mat-|not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
ter of secondary moment? that earthly things | God, and thus commended to the consciences 
have the place which belongs to heavenly | of others. 

things, and that this world has a stronger hold| We rejoice with our friends in a sense of 
upon your affections than the life to come?|the blessings of which they are partakers, 
Prayer is the duty and privilege of us all: we| while we sympathize with them in their con- 
need the pardon of our sins; and in this, our| flicts and trials; and we cordially desire their 
dependent condition, we need the renewed | encouragement for every right service of the 
help of the Holy Spirit, day by day, to enable} day, Amidst the various exertions that are 
us to maintain the warfare between the flesh| making at the present time for the promotion 
and the spirit. And are not the intervals of |of the good of mankind, whilst we would 
cessation from the cares of business, afforded | strengthen every effort that has its spring and 
by our meetings in the middle of the week, | its continuance in the love of Christ, we ten- 
opportunities for this purpose which ought to|derly invite all our members to keep very 
be highly prized? It is because we desire} near to the sure guidance of the Spirit of the 
that our dear friends everywhere, may derive 





all that help which comes from communion 
with God, from the fervent and frequent exer- 
cise of prayer through Jesus Christ, and from 
the fellowship of their brethren, that we are 
constrained in love to bring these things before 
them, 

We have received, as in former years, an 
Epistle from our friends in Ireland, and one 
from each of the Yearly Meetings on the Ame- 
rican Continent. It continues to be acceptable 
to us, thus to maintain an intercourse with our 
beloved distant brethren; and greatly do we 
desire that the members of our religious So- 
ciety everywhere, being individually earnest 
to be brought day by day to a closer walk 
with God, may so witness an increase of faith 
and hope and love, that we may be yet more 
and more united in the precious fellowship of | 
the Gospel, 

Reports have been received and read from 


Lord, as to their respective lines of duty. As 
this is the case, we believe that in their labours 
for the good of others, they will be preserved 
from undue excitement, and enabled to guard 
against the love of popularity, and everything 
inconsistent with the character of a spiritually- 
minded Christian, 

In conclusion, dear friends, it is our con- 
cern that we may become a watchful, lowly- 
minded, retiring people ; that we may live more 
distinct from the spirit of the world ; that our 
affections may be thoroughly fixed upon hea- 
venly things; not in anywise seeking our own 
glory, or desiring to occupy conspicuous posi- 
tions in the world, but rather that we may 
individually serve God in our generation ac- 
cording to his will. Thus would our hearts 
be more and more prepared to receive the 
gifts of the Spirit, if it please the Lord to con- 
fer them upon us, and to exercise them in 





our several Quarterly and other meetings, of 
the distraints upon our members on account 
of ecclesiastical demands, The total value 
taken, including the costs of distraint, amounts 
to upwards of eight thousand pounds. We 
continue to feel the great importance of up- 
holding our well-known testimony to the entire 
freedom of the ministry of the Gospel, and 
against the usurpations and corruptions that 
pervade so large a portion of the professing 
church. We exhort all our dear friends to 


faithfulness and in love. Building upon Christ, 
as our foundation, we should witness a growth 
in our own sous; walking in his light, our 
light would not be hidden or obscured, but 
would shine to his praise, drawing and direct. 
ing others to the same blessed fountain of 
light, and peace, and love. 
Signed, in and on behalf of the meeting, by 
Josern Tuorp, 
Clerk to the meeting this year, 


———— 


A man used to vicissitudes is not easily 


maintain it in the meekness that becometh the! dejected, 
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Selected. 
THE HOARY HEAD. 


“The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be fuund 
in the way of righteousness.” 


Aged man, with locks so hoary, 
High estate dost thou possess! 

They appear thy crown of glory, 
In the way of righteousness. 


Jewels, not of man’s preparing, 
Form the shining diadem, 

Thou art from thy Sovereign wearing : 
God's own finger silvered them. 


Thine are honours, proved and heightened 
By the gift of lengthened years ; 

In affliction’s furnace brightened, 
Tried by cares, and washed with tears. 


Like thy Master, meek and lowly, 
Thou a thorny earth hast trod ; 

With thy breast a high and holy 
Temple of the living God. 


Aged saint, thy form is bending, 
Sere and withered, to the tomb; 
But thy spirit, upward tending, 
Buddeth for immortal bloom. 
———— 


For ** The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 358.) 


On Sixth-day, William Jackson had a meet- 
ing at Whitby, in which though much exer- 
cised, no way opened for him to relieve 
himself vocally. The next day proving 
stormy, he quietly remained at that place, 
and on First-day attended their meeting, in 
which he was enlarged in testimony. He 
says, “ Left it much relieved in my mind, and 
thankful to Him that opens and shuts as he 
sees best, and thereby subjects us to himself. 
His will is our sanctification.” ‘On Second- 
day, attended Gisborough Monthly Meeting 
at Kirby Moorside. In this meeting my way 
opened to considerable service, both in wor- 
ship and discipline, and I left it with a relieved 
and peaceful mind, although it held nearly 
five hours, and I was much exhausted.” On 
Third-day, he attended a meeting at Helms- 
ley, appointed for Friends and such as usually 
attend with them,—and in the evening, at six 
o'clock, one for the public generally. This 
meeting was very large. In both meetings he 
was much enlarged in testimony, and he notes 
them as solid opportunities, particularly the 
last. On Fourth-day, he was at Bilsdale 
meeting. He says, “The Friends here live 
by working hard on poor, hilly ground 
was a meeting [in which] the testimony of 
Truth flowed freely.” 

William Jackson appears to have found, as 
many others have done, that the best meetings 
were not those held amongst the rich and the 
full, as to this world’s treasures. There is 
a spiritually enervating effect flows from pros- 
perity, and this probably has given rise to the 


observation often heard repeated,—that ‘ poor | 


ground raises good Quakers.’ 
the soil has little to do with the spiritual con- 
dition of those who tread it, but doubtless, 
outward difficulties and trials, may tend to 
strengthen the Christian’s faith, and prosperity 
may enfeeble it, Mere hardship never made 


It| He says, “ It was a very trying time. 


The quality of|of the town’s people came. 


THE FRIEND. 
any one good; the influence of the baptizing, 
renovating Spirit of our holy Redeemer, must 


be felt and submitted to, or else we shall be} 


unregenerate men still, and will be found going 
down to the chambers of eternal misery, even 
if we should walk in bitterness, and partake 
largely of the bread of adversity. It is a 
generally admitted truth, that great wealth 
operates injuriously upon the religious charac- 
ters of most men tried with it, yet we have 
little expectation that others will refuse to re- 
ceive the dangerous gift, or give up the inor- 
dinate pursuit of it. 


anxious to get to where I might rest and be 
repaired in health. On First-day, the 4th of 
the Third month, I had two public meetings, 
in which I was favoured to relieve my mind, 
and left [the place] on Second-day morning, 
easy and comfortable.” 

On Third-day, the 6th of Third month, he 
| was at Huby meeting. ‘ Here,” he says, “the 
people of the town kept coming in two or 
three at a time, until nearly one o’clock, and 
finding there was no good to be come at, broke 
up the meeting without saying a word to 





They have a general | them.” 


(To be continued.) 





belief, perhaps, that Divine Grace is sufficient 
to support them in safety, even in the extreme 
peril of worldly prosperity,—and, therefore, 
they grasp after it for the earthly good it 
offers ; they seize it with avidity when it comes 
within their grasp. Although wealth may in- 
deed pour forth many enticements to draw its 
possessor from the Truth, poverty is not with- 
out its temptations to evil. These are particu- 
larly prevalent where the poor man is neces- 
sarily close neighbour to the rich and prosper- 
ous, and feels the full force of the example of 
indulgence set him, whilst he partakes in mea- 
sure the neglect, if not of the scorn, of those 
about him. He has his temptations to envy, 


—S_S- 

‘“‘ Examples of great piety are not now com- 
mon in the world; it may not be your happi- 
ness to live within sight of any, or to have 
your virtue inflamed by their light and fervour. 
But the misery and folly of worldly men is 
what meets your eyes in every place, and you 
need not look far to see how poorly, how 
vainly men dream away their lives for want 
of religious wisdom.” 

“To meditate upon the perfection of the 
Divine attributes,—to contemplate the glories 
of heaven,—to consider the joys of saints and 
angels, living forever in the brightness and 





to moroseness, to discontent, if to no other 
sins, 

It has been said that it is hard for an ‘empty 
bag to stand upright.’ This observation has 
often had mournful confirmation in the per- 
sons of poor men, who have winked at, or 
palliated the wicked principles or practices of 
their rich friends, on whom unavoidable ad- 
verse circumstances, or indolent habits, had 
made them dependent. ‘There have been those 
in our day, whose spiritual vision has been 
obscured, when the Truth and the views of 
their earthly benefactors have not coincided. 
Independent poverty, with a contented mind, 
industrious habits, and a humble trust and con- 
fidence in Divine Providence, is a safer state 
than one of great wealth,—but dependent pov- 
erty, particlarly in those who are in posses- 
sion of strength of body, has many snares, 
There can -be little doubt but that a hard} 
working, independent position in life, is in the 
main more conducive to spiritual growth, than | 
the opulence whose goods are already stored 
up for the wants of the longest life, or the 


for support. 

On Fifth-day, succeeding the meeting at 
Bilsdale, William Jackson was at Thirsk. 
There 
seemed no getting along, and there [I] had to 
suffer. Sat with the elders in their meeting 
by candlelight, the evening before. No min- 
ister belongs to the Monthly Meeting, though 
constituted of five particular ones. The whole 
appeared and felt to me to be in a very low 
state. Some were dry,—some were raw and 


penury which looks daily to a fellow mortal | 


glory of the Divine presence,—these are the 
meditations of souls advanced in piety. But 
to see and consider the emptiness and error 
of all worldly happiness, to see the grossness 
of sensuality, the poorness of pride, the stu- 
pidity of covetousness, the vanity of dress, the 
delusion of honour, the blindness of our pas- 
sions, the uncertainty of our lives, and the 
shortness of all worldly projects ; these are 
meditations that are suited to al, fitted to 
strike all minds; they require no depth of 
thought, no sublime speculation, but are forced 
upon us by all our senses, and taught us by 
almost everything that we see and hear,.”— 
Extract from Law’s Serious Call. 


The Power of the Pence. 


The following anecdote, related in a lecture, 
strikingly illustrates the power which lies in 
the hand of the working-men, to promote their 
own social comfort and independence : 


“A Manchester calico-printer was, on his 
wedding-day, persuaded by his wile to allow 
her two half-pints of ale a day as her share. 
He rather winced under the bargain; for, 
though a drinker himself, he would have pre- 
ferred a perfectly sober wife. They both 
worked hard, and he, poor man, was seldom 
out of the public house as soon as the factory 
closed. The wife and husband saw little of 
each other except at breakfast ; but as she kept 
things tidy about her, and made her stinted 
a even selfish allowance for housekeeping 
meet the demands upon her, he never com- 
plained. She had her daily pint, and he, per- 





\ignorant, and others but feeble. On Sixth- 
day, I had a public meeting, to which many 
My way opened 
plain and clear in testimony amongst them, 
and my spirit was relieved. On Seventh-day 
I rode 14 miles to Masham. When | was at 
this place last fall, I left it not clear and easy 





vin my mind, being poorly in health, and 


haps, had his two or three quarts ; and neither 
interfered with the other, except at odd times 
she succeeded, by dint of one little gentle arti- 
fice or another, to win him home an hour or 
two earlier at night, and now and then to 
spend an entire evening in his own house, 
But these were rare occurrences. 

“They had been married a year; and, on 
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the morning of their wedding anniversary, the 
husband looked askance at her neat and come- 
ly person with some shade of remorse, as he 
observed, ‘Mary, we’n had no holiday sin’e 
we were wed; and only that | havn’t a penny 
i’ th’ world, we'd take a jaunt to th’ village to 
see thee mother?’ ‘ Wouldst like to go, John? 
asked she softly, between a smile and a tear, 
to hear him speak kindly as in old times. ‘If 
thee’d like to go, John, I'll stand treat.’ . ‘Thou 
stand treat!’ said he, with half a sneer; ‘ hast 
got a fortun’? ‘ Nay,’ said she, ‘ but I’n got- 
ten the pint o’ ale,’ was the reply. John still 
did’nt understand her, till the faithful creature 
reached down an old stocking, from under a 
loose brick up the chimney, and counting out 


her daily pint of ale in the shape of 365 three-| 


pences (i. e, 4/, 11s, 3d.), and put it into his 
hand, exclaiming, ‘Thee shall have the holi- 
day, John.’ John was ashamed, astonished, 
conscience-smitten, charmed. He wouldn’t 
touch it. ‘Hasn’t thee had thy share? then 
Pil ha’ no more,’ he said. ‘They kept their 
wedding-day with the old dame ; and the wife’s 
little capital was the nucleus of a series of in- 
vestments that ultimately swelled into shop, 
factory, ware-house, country-seat and car- 
riage.” — Ledger. 


For “ The Friend.” 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


What an inexpressible blessing it would 
confer on our country, were the people to 
unite in banishing the use of ardent spirits en- 
tirely. Many a young person would be saved 
from degradation consequent upon evil habits, 
and being kept from the excitement created 


by strong drink, they would be in a condition | 


to reflect on the design of their creation, the 
noble facuities they possess, and through the 
help of Divine Grace, to make choice of the 
path of virtue and holiness, and thereby glori- 
fy their Creator. How many quarrels would 
be avoided, and the disposition to do good, 
and to communicate aid to the weak and help- 
less, be felt and practised in the world! 
We take the following from the Ledger: 


[For the Public Ledger.) 
WORKING OF THE MAINE LAW, 


A few well-authenticated facts are worth 
more than any number of untried theories. 


Newton’s grand discovery of the true law of the citizens of this State would willingly see 


gravitation, was based upon the fall of an 
apple, as he noticed it while sitting in his gar- 
den. Lord Bacon attained his lotty eminence 


in the literary and scientific world by reason- | 


ing from facts, It is to facts we are to 
look in forming an estimate of the practica- 
bility and desirableness of every social and 
moral reformation. It is especially so in re- 
gard to that great change, so strongly advo- 
cated by some, and so fiercely denounced by 
others, of putting under the ban of perpetual 
proscription, by stringent legislation, the sale 
of ardent spirits. 

A great change is here proposed, one affect- 
ing the business and the pecuniary interests of 
a large class of our citizens. Many questions 
occur to every reflecting man, bearing directly 
on this subject. Among them are such as 


jthese. Is the proposed measure right? Will 
it do more good than harm? And is there a 
fair prospect that it will be successful? The 
advocates of temperance would promptly and 
confidently answer the first two inquiries in 
the affirmative. But, in regard to the third, if 
ignorant of all facts, if no example could be 
furnished, proving the wisdom of legislative 
prohibition in respect to rum-selling, they would 
have many misgivings and doubts. It is in 
this view that we think Louis Dwight, of 
the Prison Discipline Society, of Massachu- 
setts, has done good service to the public in 
addressing several gentlemen of known and 
high standing in Maine, to ascertain the prac- 
tical working of the “Maine Law.” ‘The| 
questions are seven in number, and are as| 
follows :— 

1. To what extent has the Law been car- 
ried into operation under your observation ? 

2. Has what has been done so far, been 
done without violence? 

3. What has been done with the alcoholic 
liquor? 

4. What effect has the law produced al- 
ready ? 

5. Will the law, in your opinion, be re- 
pealed ? 

6. Has it been injurious to the friendly 
relations of society ; so as to be injurious, ra-| 
ther than beneficial, on the whole? 

7. Has it diminished poverty, vice, and 
| crime ? 

Professor Upham, a man distinguished alike 
for his intelligence and uncompromising integ- 
rity, says: “I am unable to reply to you at 
length. I can only say, that I approve of the 
law ; and that, so far as I am able to judge, it 
has worked well. I have no doubt that it will 
| be sustained, especially if it should be adopted 
in Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Dow, formerly Mayor of Portland, 
says: “The Maine law has been enforced 
‘throughout the State, in the rural districts as 
| well as upon the seaboard, and its execution 
| has been eminently successful.” 

President Sheldon, of Waterville College, 
'writes: “So far as facts have come to my 
| knowledge, it is my conviction, that each of| 
| your questions admits of being answered in a 
way to establish the efficacy of the law. I 
cannot by any means think that the law will 
| be repealed ; and much less that a majority of 








it repealed.” 





Dr. Harlow, Superintendent of the Insane 
| Hospital, writes: ‘* My opinion is the same as 
that of thousands of true, honest-hearted citi- 
zens of Maine, viz., that the law is a good one, 
perhaps not perfect in all its features, but 
| practically and morally wholesome in its ope- 
ration, when judicially and practically execu- 
ted. It is calculated to bring to our citizens 
an amount of good unparallelled, in a pecuni- 
ary sense, and in a moral point of view, which 
no arithmetical calculation can reach,” 
George Downs, Esq., Cashier of the Bank 
of Calais, says: “1 have never heard of a 
single town or city where the law was judi- 
ciously and firmly enforced, where its popu- 
larity was not increased. ‘The law is popular 
with the people ; the farmer, the mechanic, the 











labourer is with us, and God is with us. How 
then can the law be repealed ?” 

Doctor Tappan, of Augusta, Maine, writes : 
“The results already produced have been 
most salutary—crime, pauperism, suffering, 
have been greatly diminished; and, in the 
same proportion, order, industry, thrift, and 
comfort produced,” 

Professor Pond answers, in reference to the 
5th interrogatory: “ 5th, I think not. I hope 
not. It is a good law for us. Its influence is 
good—all good; and so I think our people 
understand it. I see not why it should be 
repealed ; nor do I believe it can be.” 

Professor Stowe says: “4th. A most ad- 
mirable, heart-cheering, soul-gratifying effect. 
I am travelling very frequently, and I have 
seen but three men drunk in Maine since the 
law was passed; and one of these was in the 
cars, direct from Boston, and the other two 
were in Brunswick, the second night after 
Neal Dow’s defeat in Portland. Neal Dow’s 
successor, however, enforces the law.” 

Messrs. Chickering, Fessenden, Dwight, 
and Hurd, give the same general testimo- 
ny. If these things are really and truly 
so, (and the witnesses we know to be intel- 
ligent and worthy of trust,) they scatter to 
the winds a great many speculations and 
prophecies in regard to the practical working 
of the Maine Law. 


a 


TRIALS—REWARDS. 


“If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.’ 
This was the language of the persecuted apos- 
tles, who had given up every earthly satisfac- 
tion to follow Christ, and it is still sometimes 
the language of those who feel themselves de- 
pressed in spirit, and who are ready to look 
back and consider the many self-denials they 
have practised for the sake of Divine favour. 
Though we are often told of the happiness of 
virtue, and sensibly feel that it has its reward, 
yet the steady adherence to it in all points 
will not be unattended with conflicts, which 
we shall find the need of superior strength to 
enable us to pass through. ‘If any man will 
come afier me, let him deny himself, take up 
his cross daily and follow me.’ This could 
not have been a necessary exhortation of our 
Saviour, if he had seen that the path of recti- 
tude he pointed to would be smooth and even, 
and unattended with difficulty: but He who 
knew the secrets of the heart, knew how prone 
it was to evil, and the necessity of constant 
watchfulness and self-denial, to subdue its 
various corrupt passions and _ inclinations, 
which were continually warring against the 
soul. It is therefore vain to expect an exemp- 
tion from these trials; we should rather en- 
deavour to support them with meekness and 
patience, and endeavour to bear with fortitude 
even reproach and persecution, if it should 
happen to be our lot. A consciousness of our 
own integrity, is a sure source of consolation 
in the severest trials; and if we can but 
a 1, as some did formerly, ‘Lord we 
have left all and followed thee,’ we shall like- 
wise receive the consolatory promise of an 
abundant reward.” 
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Improvements,—W hoever looks at the ra- 
pid growth of Philadelphia, and compares the 
city with what it was only twelve years ago, 
will see in the changes which have occurred, 
in that interval of time, the most gratifying 
evidences of its prosperity, as well as unmis- 
takable proofs of the enterprise which the ac- 
tive spirit of progressive industry has created, 
and the liberality which improved taste and 
intelligence have inspired. Not only has the 
city wonderfully expanded its limits, but it has 
changed in a great degree its architectural 
character. The hand of improvement has 
been laid remorselessly upon antiquated and 
inconvenient buildings, and elegant and stately 
edifices have arisen in their places, We sel- 
dom see in the most publicly frequented streets 
the little old-fashioned buildings, which, till a 
very recent period stood, as if to teach lessons 
of humility to the present age, usurping space 
now much more advantageously occupied by 
the elegant and spacious store, the large and 
convenient office, the costly and commodious 
building, adapted throughout to the require- 
ments of new and increased business, and 
furnished with admirable facilities for trans- 
acting it. 

As business has expanded, the general 
wealth of the community has increased, and 
this increase supplies the means of gratifying 
liberal tastes, which first exhibit themselves in 
beautifying and improving the city. Elegance 
and refinement, wherever introduced, create 
new sources of employment for industry, or 
make greater demands upon the capabilities of 
the old. Invention is stimulated, the arts 
flourish, and artizan skill grows more perfect. 
Rocks are quarried for material to construct 
buildings ; the rough granite grows into beau- 
ty and symmetry; steam scarcely fashions 
clay into bricks quick enough to answer the 
demand ; furnaces and foundries are kept con- 
stantly busy, converting iron—which becomes 
more universal in its uses every day—into 
material for building the strongest and safest 
houses, Wealth is diffused throughout the 


community, and the general comfort and en-| 


joyment are greatly promoted.—Ledger, 
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ANOTHER WILL CASE, 


There is no view we can take of a system 


THE FRIEND. 


Sunderlin, a wealthy planter, residing near Memphis, 

enn., died, leaving a large estate. It was said by 
his neighbours, that he could travel on horseback 
from Memphis to Nashville, a distance of near three 
hundred miles, and lodge on his own land every night. 
His will, drawn up a year before his death, and wit- 
nessed by a judge of one of the courts, divided his 
whole estate into two parts, devising one-half tu his 
legitimate children, and the other half to ten children 
borne to him by a mulatto slave. These coloured 
children, previous to the making of the will, had been 
brought to Cincinnati, Ohio, and to Evansville, Ind., 
and emancipated. 

The probate of the will was at once resisted by the 
white heirs, who appealed to the Circuit Court for 
trial. At this time J. Birney, Esq., of this city, was 
employed by the heirs in Ohio to go to Memphis, and 


case. The officers of the Court offered him every 
facility for obtaining copies of papers, and he found 
the sentiment of the people, so far as he could disco. 
ver, in favour of sustaining the will. He engaged 
Judge Bailey, an eminent counsellor of Tennessee, to 
superintend the case, to whose influence and efforts 
much is due. 

Every obstacle known to skilful practitioners in the 
law, has been thrown in the way to defeat the will, 
and defer the trial. Chancery was resorted to for an 
injunction, At one time the subscribing witnesses 
would be absent; at another the judge, who was a 
subscribing witness, declined to testify in a cause over 
which he was presiding. At the last May term of the 
Court, however, the cause came to a hearing, and the 
will was fully established. 

It is stated, and it is a circumstance that appears 
somewhat singular, that the mother who bore the 
illegitimate children, was not emancipated, nor re- 
membered in the will; and if we are rightly informed, 
was subsequently sold by the executors as part of the 
estate.—Cincinnali Gazette. 





The increase of crime appears in every part 
of our country. In the Atlantic cities where 
the population is crowded, and a large part 
being persons of idle habits and bad education, 
we need not marvel at the wickedness they 
commit. But what remedy can be applied, if 
our rulers are not governed by a principle of 
independent integrity, which binds them to 
administer the law without respect of persons? 
|The example of people of education, and pro- 
| fessors of religion, has an influence for good 
or for evil. Where they are really religious 
\in life and conversation, they are a check to 
evil; but on the contrary, when it is a cover 
of deceit, the authority of religion is disregard- 
ed, and libertinism is the consequence. 


Winking at Crime.—The Journal of Commerce 
makes the following timely remarks. 


The manner in which criminals in New York are 
discharged from custody by Aldermen or Police Jus. 
tices, and the frequency with which it is done, are 
beginning to arouse the public attention, Persevered 
in, there will ultimately be no security for life or pro- 





make the necessary arrangements for defending the 





of slavery in the United States, but papennes perty. Outrages multiply, and if perchance an offend- 
features that shock the humanity and Chris-| ¢; is arrested, he is most likely discharged with a 


tian principles of those who hold the system | « reprimand,” (gently administered, lest it should hurt 
in abhorrence. It not only degrades the| his feelings,) or ordered “to appear before the police 
slave, but his master also. Few who attempt court in the morning”—which is the end of the mat. 


; ce ter. Abuses among those high in authority soon 
to set them free, give them their right un- spread to those acting in an inferior capacity; the 


conditionally. Here is an instance of the| hand of the executive becomes paralyzed ; government 
mother of ten children being sold as part of| ceases to exert its legitimate influences ; rowdyism 
an estate which the testator directed to be di-| becomes rampant, and the best interests of citizens 
vided between her children and those of his| *"° sacrificed. ‘There is a loud cry for Reform! 


lawful wife—the price of the mother to be 
divided between her own children and those| 4 pyistory of the Trial of Castner Hanway 
of another woman, if the newspaper statement} gy others, for Treason, at Philadelphia, 
is correct, in November, 1851, With an Introduction 

Curious Will Case.—About the year 1818, Col.| upon the History of the Slave Question. By 





LS 


| 





a member of the Philadelphia Bar. Phila. 
delphia : Uriah Hunt & Sons, No. 44 North 
Fourth street. 1852, 


The proceedings connected with the arrest 
of Castner Hanway and others, charged with 
treason, for refusing to assist a deputy United 
States Marshal in negro catching, have awa- 
kened a deep feeling in this community. What. 
ever prejudices were at first aroused in the 
public mind against the prisoners, on the pre- 
sumption that they had been, at least, acces. 
sory in the murder committed, gradually wore 
away, as the flimsy and contradictory evidence 
offered to prove their guilt, came to be heard 
and considered. Their acquittal met with 
general approbation, it being evidently in 
accordance with the universal principles of 
justice, as well as of sound law. 

The pamphlet under notice gives a succinct 
account of the transactions at Christiana, 
where the riot occurred, and the murder was 
committed, and of the trial, with the legal 
points established by the court in the case, 
The opinions given are of interest and import- 
ance to the private citizen, as well as to the 
jurist, and we think the pamphlet is entitled 
to, and will receive an extensive perusal. 





WANTED 


A Teacher in the Classical Department of 
Friends’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Thomas Kimber, No, 50 North Fourth street ; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 
street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street. 





Marriep, on the 17th of Sixth month last, at 
Friends’ meeting-house, Mansfield, Burlington coun- 
ty, N.J., Joseru H. ‘Trotter, of Philadelphia, to 
Epita, daughter of Clayton Newbold, of the former 
place. 





of First month, 1848, Natuan Meapenr, aged 76 years, 
and on the 23d of Fourth month, 1852, Saran, widow 
of the above, aged 74 years; each endured a protract- 
ed illness, attended with much severe pain, which, 
through Divine help, they were enabled to bear with- 
out murmuriog, patiently waiting until their change 
should come. ‘Il'hey were consistent members of 
Starksboro’ Monthly Meeting, attached to the doc- 
trines and order of our religious Society, and opposed 
to all innovations upon them. A short time previous 
to her decease, in conversation with a friend, she ma. 
nifested her disunity with the unsound doctrines in 
circulation, which had recently produced so much suf- 
fering in our religious Society. 





, on the 23d inst., at the residence of her son, 
(Wm. B. Fling,) Susan Fiine, in the 87th year of her 
age. For several years she was almost exclusively 
confined to the house, and for several months to her 
chamber. During her protracted indisposition, she 
was favoured with a good degree of resignation, fre- 
quently expressing the desire that her patience might 
hold out to the end ; believing that all she had to pass 
through was intended for her purification. From the 
evidence afforded to those around her, no duubt re- 
mains that her end was peace. 





, at her residence, in Newport, Rhode Island, 
on the 24th inst., Hannan Dennis, widow of the late 
Jonathan Dennis, in the 84th year of her age. 
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